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tion. This is a way easier for her in Italy than for us in Amer- 
ica, but a way always possible, promising an ultimate and gen- 
eral good. It is a great thing to have lived beautifully always, 
praising beauty worthily and understanding it more and more 
as life went on, to have come at last by that way also to the vision 
of brotherhood and mutual service, and to have revealed these 
worthily. To whomsoever loves beauty or loves man she must 
Speak as one having authority. 



Mr. Symons has set his hand to a book* that one wiser or 
stronger would have balked at. It is unworthy of his genius 
as a poet and his honorable and sympathetic fame as an ex- 
quisite critic in many arts. It has no beginning or end; nay, 
it has no life at all. The reader would consent to share his fancy 
for vapid lady poetesses if he were not so cruelly unjust to 
Scott; or would allow him every tipsy Irishman that ever trolled 
a catch if he would but do the fair thing by Anglican clergymen. 
Heber's hymns may be all rhetoric, but they not only sing as 
well as Sankey's, but, moreover, they savor now and again of the 
rich bastard Greek of Alexandrian fathers. As for Keble, he 
caught Wordsworth's note and sustained it on a shepherd's pipe 
and wrote at least one line which, because it expresses the very 
spirit of the Mother Church of England, will not lightly die. 
The author seems often a poetical femme incomprise; nobody quite 
serves his turn, nobody is quite good enough for him. A few 
of the restless, uneasy notices are of graver stuff, of very sad 
and tragical stuff, alas ! Always the author is hunting solace for 
troubled hearts, and he cannot find it and discusses his poet as 
wearily as a feverish child. He would seem like one sick at soul, 
who craves from poetry the peace and blessedness that are not 
within him and that no man can find unless he brings. 



Mr. Chesterton goes over the old ground and does lofty tum- 
bling in his book on " George Bernard Shaw,"-)- but wearily. He 
has not a single new turn to evoke applause. About the whole 
scheme, one friend writing up another of those tenets he approves 

* " The Romantic Movement in English Poetry." By Arthur Symons. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1909. 

t " George Bernard Shaw." By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York : 
John Lane Company, 1909. 



